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ITALY--ROME. 


The following sketches are taken from the 
late number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
and exhibit an interesting picture of that 
celebrated region and its capital. 


It is a common error to suppose that the 
whole province of Rome is unhealthy and yn- 
cultivated. We ougit first of all to distin- 
guish between the low lands or maremme, 
which consist of a volcanic soil covered in 
many parts by the alluvions of the Tiber and 
other rivers, and by the decomposition of rank 
vegetable matter, and the high calcareous re- 
gion formed by the secondary chains of the 
Apennines of Umbra and Sabina, and which 
extends to within a few miles of Rome, on 
the side of Tivoli and Palestrina, enjoying an 
atmosphere as healthy as that of any country. 


The maremme stretch like a broad belt along| action of the violent rains; no trees are to 
the coast of the Mediterranean, seldom ex-|be seen; the few inhabitants live huddled to- 
tending deeper than five and twenty miles in-| gether in gloomy villages, few and far between, 


land, and on several points considerably less. 
But this fatal belt is intersected in its breadth 
by two extensive volcanic ridges of high hills, 
the Cimino to the north, and the mounts Al- 
banus and Algidus towards the southeast. 
These two ridges, raised above the obnoxious 


plains, are watered by abundant springs,! fields and pastures decked in all the luxury 


covered with luxuriant trees, and inhabited | of spontaneous vegetation, numerous herds 


by an industrious and healthy population.|of cattle and flocks of sheep grazing on rich 
On the slopes and valleys of the Cimino are) pasture ; but as soon as the hot season arrives, 
the towns of Viterbo, Ronciglione, Vetralla,|!a sudden change takes place in the appear- 


Caprarola, Vignanello, Bassano di Sutri, and| ance of the country, all vegetation ceases, first 


Oriolo, surrounded by districts well cultivated,|a yellow then a grey tinge covers the ground, 


enlivened by villas and casinos of the wealthy 
proprietors. ©n the Alban Mount are the 
delightful residences of Frescati, Albano, 
Castel Gandolfo, Gensano, Marino ; and on 
the opposite slope is the the town of Velletri. 
Even within the flats of the pestilential ma- 
remme, there are spots which, like Oases in 
the African desert, afford by their elevation, 
or other local accidents, comparative safety 
to the inhabitants, and cheer the traveller 
with the appearance of life and industry : such 
are La Tolfa, with its allumiere, or alum 
mines ; the neighbouring colony of Monte 
Romano, first peopled by foundlings from the 
hospital at Rome ; the pretty village of San 








Lorenzo Nuovo, built by Pius VI. (Braschi) | wholesome plains, a short distance north of 
at his own expense, to receive the inhabitants |Civita Vecchia, is the centre of one of the 
of the old village who were suffering by the | largest districts cultivated in the latter man- 
malaria ; the city of Montefiascone, built on|ner, or grande culture, as the French style it, 
an insulated hill in the midst of an unhealthy | and where this system can be best studied. 
plain ; the sea-port town of Civita Vecchia,|The territory is fertile in wheat, oats, Indian 
(with its 10,000 inhabitants,) which is tolera-|corn, beans, and hemp; its pastures feed 
bly healthy, though the country outside of its| large herds of cattle, and the furmers are 
walls is pestilential ; the little town of Porto| wealthy. During the healthy season, Corneto 
d’Anzio, built on a promontory jutting into|and its vicinity present a most animated 
the sea ; and farther on, Mount Circello, with| scene ; all the proprietors have returned 
the village of Santa Felicita, rising in the} home ; the population amounts to above 3000 
very middle of the deadly Pomptine marshes./ inhabitants, besides hundreds of workmen 
M. Tournon fully demonstrates that the state|from the neighbouring hills, who come in 
of the cultivation of the country is necessarily | bands, led by their caporali, to offer their 
dependent, not on the greater or less industry |labour ; these spread themselves merrily 
of the inhabitants, but on the sanitary condi-|along the wide fields, and give to this rich 
tion of the atmosphere. country the most lively aspect; but the 
“In the hilly region, all is life, bustle, stranger who has witnessed such scenes, were 
and prosperity ; the ground is covered suc- he to come again in the summer, would find, 
cessively by various productions, a multitude |both in the fields and in the town, nothing 
of trees spread their cool shade, the dwellings | but solitude, sickness, or death. Hardly any 
of the cultivators, scattered along the gentle |one remains ; all who are able repair to the 
slopes, appear in the centre of gardens and hills till after the autumnal rains; a few poor 
orchards; various branches of manufactures, |individuals only are found who will risk 
paper-mills, iron-works, employ part of the po- their lives to watch the property of the 
pulation. In the plain below, on the contrary, | Wealthy. 
solitude reigns ; the ground rising in hillocks,| | Corneto and the neighbouring towns of Mon- 
or sinking in deep furrows, discloses here|talto and Canino are near the borders of ‘Tus- 
and there grey or reddish rocks, bared by the |cany, and here M. Tournon makes another 
just observation on the prejudiced views of 
travellers and political writers. Whatever 
may be the deficiencies of the papal administra- 
tion, whatever we may think of the energies 
of the inhabitants, the extent of the unhealthy 
maremme is not confined to the papal states; 
the malaria does not stop either northward on 
the Tuscan frontiers, nor southward on those 
of Naples. ‘The fiend carries his devastations 
over the territories of half a dozen govern- 
ments and principalities, from the Riviera of 
Genoa to the southern coast of Sicily. The 
government of ‘l'uscany, for more than half a 
century past, has been confessedly the best in 
Italy, and especially prone to encourage agri- 
culture, having freed it from the trammels of 
restrictions. ‘The Tuscan people too are in- 
dustrious and intelligent in their agricultural 
labours ; there is no want of enterprise and 
that wherever the inhabitants can without fear| capital among the proprietors; and yet the 
live in the midst of their lands, they pursue|maremma of Tuscany is as extensive, as soli- 
assiduously a‘varied and intelligent system of|tary, as unwholesome, as that of Rome. The 
cultivation ; and it is only where the malaria|traveller who proceeds along the sea coast, 
forces them away from their properties during | after crossing the rivers Fiora or Pescia, which 
four months of the year, that they have adopt-|form the boundary line between the two 
ed the unequal alternative of tillage and pas- | states, finds no change whatever in the appear- 
tures. This principle ought to be borne in|ance of the country ; he may wander through 
mind by those who would judge of this coun-| the vast and desolate plains of Grosseto, Vol- 
try and its people dispassionately, and with- | terra, Orbetello, and Castiglione, he may pro- 
out prejudice.” ceed northward as far as Piombino, and be- 
The town of Corneto, built iv the un-|yond it to the very gates of Leghorn and Pisa, 









































from whence they sally out to the works of 
the distant fields : the eye discovers for many 
miles no cottage, farm-house, or barn ; you 
hear neither the barking of dogs, nor the 
crowing of the cock ; during the winter and 
early part of the spring, you see, it is true, 


the dusty soil looks as if calcined by fire, the 
cattle migrate to the mountains, and the in- 
habitants disperse. In short, we see clearly 
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and all the while never leave the malaria 
country. 

‘¢ Is it fair then,” asks our author, “ to throw 
the blame exclusively on the papal govern- 
ment, or on the laziness of the Roman popu- 
lation? But the reason may be, that no 
traveller gives himself the trouble to go out 
of the beaten track in order to visit the ma- 
remme of Grosseto, and the valleys of the 
Ombrone and the Cecina; whilst the Roman 
lowlands, on the contrary, happen to lie 
straight on the way of every tourist, they bor- 
der the high road to Rome, and he can ob- 
serve them at his ease from the windows of 
his carriage.” 

The whole surface of the province or de- 
partment of Rome M. Tournon states to be 
about 6,000 square miles, of which the healthy 
portions, where constant cultivation is prac- 
tised, occupy 4,600 ; while the unwholesome 
plains, subject to the grande culture, or un- 
equal alternation of crops, pasture, and fal- 
lows, fill up the remaining 1,400. Here we 
have, then, the extent of the evil, and limits 
to future exaggeration. 


There is another important topic connected 
with the above, upon which we apprehend 
there exists a considerable degree of miscon- 
ception ; we mean the reported gradual pro- 
gress of the malaria of late years within the 
city of Rome. By looking at the map, we 
shall find, that, whefever the houses are few 
and far between, and the ground is mainly 
covered with gardens and fields, or ruins, the 
malaria is felt during the summer months, 
though not in the same degree as in the open | 
country outside of the walls. Now this is) 
the condition of the greater part of ancient) 
Rome, of all the districts to the east and| 
south of the Quirinal and the capitol, with 
the exception of some streets that extend to- 
wards Santa Maria Maggiore and Campo Vac- 
cino. Five of the seven hills are, therefore, 
either totally or partially unhealthy ; this was 
the case, we remember, thirty years ago, and, 
we believe, long before that epoch, as it was 
not talked of as any thing new. But it is said 
that the malaria has penetrated “‘ through the 
Porta del Popolo, and extended along the Pin- 
cian Hill by the church of La Trinita de’ 
Monti, and thus round the foot of the Quirinal 
and Viminal hills to the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore.”” The upper part of the Pincian 
Hill, which is entirely covered with villas and 
gardens, we remember, was always considered 
unhealthy, as well as the further end of the 
road to Porta Pia, and from the baths of Dio- 
clesian, down to Purta San Lorenzo. Like- 
wise we are told that “ it reaches to the church 
of San Pietro in Vincoli, diverging towards 
the Campo Vaccino, and proceeding onward| 
to the east of the Colosseum to St. John La- 
teran,” &c. But all these districts can hardly 


\ 
} 


| 
| 
} 


be called inhabited ; there are only a few | 


houses and churches, and convents here and) 


there, and the rest is gardens, villas, vineyards, | 
' To the best of our recollec-| state of misery among the lower classes, which 
tion they were all considered unhealthy in the) 


summer months, as we have said, thirty years, 


fields, and ruins. 


since, although a few individuals, chiefly monks, 


contrived to live there all the year round. We) 
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ne rr 
and still further into the territory of Lucca,!can say the same of the extensive district be-|was further increased by the entrance of the 


yond the Palatine and Aventine to the gates of| French army in 1798, the violent removal of 


St. Sebastian and St. Paul’s; they were de- 
cidedly bad ; but then they are deserted, and 
covered with fields. One might there fancy 
one’s self in the open country. On the other 
side of the Tiber, the Lungara, and the slope 
of the Janiculum above it, the seat of the Villa 
Corsini, we remember also as unhealthy. We 
see nothing new or particularly alarming, 
therefore, in these late reports. Modern Rome, 
which éxtends from the Quirinal and the capi- 
tol to the banks of the Tiber, is sufficiently 
healthy, at least as far as the malaria is con- 
cerned. There are unhealthy seasons at Rome, 
as well as in other cities, in particular years, 
when epidemic fevers spread through the 
thickest inhabited districts; but this is very 
different from the gradual progress of the ma- 
laria. 


One question, however, we are enabled to 
set definitively at rest ; and that is the supposed 
decrease of the population of Rome. That 
population has been rapidly increasing ever 
since the peace. Intolerable misery, brought 
on by violent convulsions and foreign invasion, 
and the dispersion of its government and court, 
did at various times fearfully reduce its num- 
bers. The earliest census we possess since 
the fall of the western empire, after the ra- 
vages of barbarians, and the subsequent attacks 
of Normans and Saracens, is that of 1198, 
under Innocent III. ; the population was then 
only 35,000. The removal of the papal see 
to Avignon reduced it so low as 17,000 !* It 


| was then, indeed, that some prophets of wo 


might have announced the approaching anni- 
hilation of the eternal city! Viterbo and 


Tivoli were then able to rival and cope with 


the former mistress of the world! The return 
of the papal court, however, from Avignon, in 
1377, was followed by an increase, which con- 
tinued till the time of Leo X. when we find the 
numbers 60,000. But the storming and pil- 
lage of Rome by Bourbon’s army, in 1527, 
again reduced the population to 33,000. Afier- 
wards it began to recover, especially under 
Sixtus V. ; who having cleared the country of 
banditti, and checked feudal oppression, by a 
severe but equal justice to all, restored con- 
fidence and security, encouraged industry, and 
deserved the title of “ Restorer of the public 
peace.”’ Since bis reign the population kept 
steadily increasing until the beginning of the 
last century, when it had risen to 138,000 ; 
having quadrupled in 150 years. In 1730 it 
was 145,000; in 1750, 157,000 ; and in 1775 
it rose to 165,000 ; the highest point it has 
ever reached in modern times. It was 164,586 
in 1795, just previous to the first French re- 
volutionary invasion. The calamities of the 
following years, the depreciation of the paper 
money, which had been issued with prodigal 
improvidence by Pius VI., the unheard of ex- 
actions of the French generals, by draining 
the treasury, the clergy, and the nobility of all 
their disposable wealth, produced a lamentable 


* See the Abate Cancellieri’s learned inquiries on 
the subject. 


Pius V1., the dispersion of his court and clergy, 
the plunder and confiscation of public and pri- 
vate property, and the contributions and other 
charges imposed upon the * Roman republic” 
by its French allies.* To these may be added, 
revolts in the province of Campagna, and the 
devastations which followed, and in which se- 
veral towns, such as Terracina, Frosinone, 
Ferentino, Ronciglione, Viterbo, &c. were 
sacked and partly destroyed. In 1200 we find 
the population of Rome reduced to 153,000 ; 
and the consequences of these calamities con- 
tinuing to operate gradually, but not less sure- 
ly, in the following years, i: became in 1805 
still further reduced to 135,000, being a de- 
crease of about 30,000, or nearly one fifth, 
in the course of ten years, from 1795 to 1805. 
At the latter period the papal court had re- 
turned ; Pius VII. filled the pontifical throne ; 
but the country was impoverished, the papal 
state deprived of its northern provinces, the 
wounds inflicted in the preceding years were 
too deep to be healed, and confidence in the 
future was not restored. Then came the se- 
cond French invasion in 1808, and another 
violent removal of the papal court and clergy 
in 1809, when a number of families were de- 
prived of their means of support ; the public 
establishments and charities then became 
bankrupt, and thirty thousand persons were 
placed on the poor lists by their respective 
curates, and reported to the French consulta. 
or provisional government as requiring imme- 
diate assistance !{ No wonder if the population 
continued to decrease ; and we find it in 1810 
stated at 123,000, being a further falling off 
of 12,000 in five years since 1805. This was 
the true malaria that afflicted Rome! During 
the four years of the French administration, 
the population remained nearly stationary, ow- 
ing to the especial care of the local authorities 
in providing employment and new resources 
for the lower classes, and the exertions of 
benevolent and enlightened men like Tournon, 
Degerando, and others, who, assisted by the 
native nobility, mitigated as much as they 
could the calamities and distress in which the 
ambition and violence of their ruler had in- 
volved an unoffending country, whilst they re- 
formed abuses, and effected improvements in 
the old institutions. But the restoration of 
Pius VII. and of the central government in 
1814, soon produced its wonted effect on the 
population, which rose next year to above 
128,000 ; it increased to 135,000 in 1820; 
and in 1850 it amounted to 147,385. See 
Tournon’s Statistical Tables, vol. i. p. 238— 
42. The census of last year, 1831, gives a 
further increase, the numbers being 150,666. 


* See Botta, Book XIII. 

+ Tournon, vol. ii. p. 136. By a severe scrutiny 
the list of real paupers was reduced one half, or 
15,000; still an alarming amount in a population of 
123,000. Tournon, as an honourable man, does not 
conceal the origin of the distresses of Rome; he 
speaks plainly of the effects of foreign invasion, and 
especially of that of 1798, which was the most law- 
less and most fatal to the country. 
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institution to state, at greater length than|ful one. It trains the mind to that memory 
The buildings and arrangements for the} would otherwise be requisite, the course of| of words, an habitual accuracy in which is 


school at Haverford being in such a state of| education which they have, after mature re-| not only of vast importance in the business of 
forwardness as to promise an early comple-| flection, adopted, and the reasons which have) life, but is closely connected with the prac- 
tion, the managers think it due to those pa-| influenced their judgment. In the first place,| tice of strict veracity. In this respect alone, 
rents who may be looking to this institution|then, we do not aim so much to make bril-|there may not be much room for choice be- 
for completing the education of their chil-|liant scholars of our pupils, as to turn out tween the study of one language and another. 
dren, to state more fully than has yet been| well instructed, serious, reflecting, and useful| But our own tongue, richer perhaps than any 
done, the views in which it originated. men. The acquisition of knowledge, valua-| other in the spoils of every clime, cannot be 
Many of the members of the religious So-| ble for its own sake, is chiefly to be prized) fully mastered without a knowledge of the 
ciety of Friends, who are anxious to bestow|as the.means by which incomparably more} sources from which it is derived ; and it is 
a guarded and liberal education upon their) important objects, the cultivation of the men-|for this reason among others, that the lan- 
children, and those connected with them,} tal powers, and the formation of correct prin-| guages of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
have long felt the disadvantages to which they| ciples and habits, are to be attained. Edu-| common stock of so many modern dialects, are 
are subjected in accomplishing this object.| cation, in this most comprehensive sense, is|to be preferred. Their peculiar structure ad- 
Upon looking round and comparing senti-| the business of life, commencing in infancy, mirably adapts them for illustrating the prin- 
ments, it was found that the number enter-| and carried on, in rightly governed minds, to| ciples of the philosophy of language. They 
taining these views was very considerable. It) old age. That portion of it which devolves) are the languages, moreover, of the nations 
was believed that if an institution were once| upon tutors must, to be valuable, have refer-| which first cultivated letters with success, and 
founded, which should carry out to the com-|ence to this great end of the formation of| there are from this circumstance a freshness, 
pletion of the education, the plan so well be-|character, and must be modified in its details] and vigour, aud originality in their composi- 
gun in the yearly meeting schools, of combin-| by the peculiar mental constitution of the in-| tions, which place these in the first rank as 
ing sound literary instruction with a strict | dividual, and his prospects in life. -|mere literary productions; a rank which, 
guard over the morals and manners, and a| In laying the foundation of a good educa-| from the fixed character of their language, 
careful seclusion from the temptations inci-| tion, those parts of the multifarious mass of| they will probably continue to maintain. 
dent to mixed schools—it would be.cordially | human knowledge must be selected, the study| _It istrue that some of the writings of the hea- 
approved by their fellow members. Fromthe|of which is most strengthening to the fa-|thens are tainted with the impurity of their 
enquiries which were then made, it is believed |culties, and the application most useful in| superstition. But what language is there, ex- 
that a greater number of Frjends’ children) the affairs of life. These have been decided,|cept-that of the Old Testament, which is not 
than can be accommodated in the buildings) by the experience of the must competent liable to the same or still stronger objections? 
we have erected, are at this time receiving| judges, to be the abstract and natural sciences,| What security, in short, have we from the 
their education at colleges and academies,|and language. Each of these departments of| poison of this kind, that is in every breath of 
amidst associations which are calculated to/ study has its peculiar influence in the forma-|the world we live in, but the inculcation of a 
lead them away from the simplicity of their) tion of the intellectual character, and each,| better knowledge, and of higher principles of 
profession, and surrounded by examples of when itis the only means employed, must|action? It must be remembered that these 
dissipation and extravagance, which no pious) partially, and therefore imperfectly, exercise| offensive books are to form no portion of the 
parent can witness without pain. The reason | the faculties. The study of the mathematical | course of study in our school; for it is in- 
almost uniformly given by parents for thus) sciences, for example, is of inestimable value| tended carefully to exclude them. The aim 
exposing their offspring, has been that there in its place. It forms the best means of in-|in teaching these languages will be, to make 
is no means of procuring a liberal education! vigorating the reasoning powers. The per-|the pupil thoroughly master of their structure 
within the limits of the Society. fect precision of their terms, the absolute cer-| by the careful study of a few well selected 
It was therefore agreed to try how far our tainty of their proof, infuse into the mind that|books. He will thus obtain all the benefit 
friends were really interested in the subject ;,has been imbued with them a calm confi-| which the study confers as a course of mental 
and an association was formed, and funds, dence in principles, of the truth of which it is discipline of peculiar value, in the formation 
were raised, for establishing a select boarding | persuaded, that no sophistry can shake. The | of the intellectual habits, and be prepared to 
school for the higher branches of learning. disadvantages of an exclusive study of the| extend his acquaintance with authors, as in- 
The attempt was successful, and a site has, mathematics are, that its peculiar exercise of|clination or subsequent pursuits may lead. 
been selected, which has given very general | the faculties is not that which prepares for} An important effect of the careful study of 
satisfaction for its healthiness, the beauty ofjcommon life; that it deals in certainty,| language, is its influence in establishing the 
the country, and its readiness of access. A| whereas men are compelled to act upon pro-|use of clear and precise terms, which take 
spacious and convenient building has been | babilities ; that its results all lie folded up in 
erected, sufficient to accommodate upwards its own first principles, whereas the business 
of sixty pupils, and arrangements are in for-| of life is with an ever varying and often con- 
wardness, though not completed, for engaging  flicting experience. 
competent and well qualified teachers. Asit| The value of the natural sciences, as a 
will be important to the managers to ascer-| means of improving the mind, consists in the 
tain the number of pupils with which the | habits of observation, of discrimination, and 
school is to open, those parents and guardians of classification, which they cultivate. They 
who design to send their children to the in-| counteract the tendency of pure mathematics 
stitution, are requested to give information| to abstract the mind from external objects. 
thereof, at as early a period as is convenient,| Yet, as they relate only to these, their sphere 
to the clerk of the board of managers. The! must be admitted to be a subordinate one ; 
price of board and tuition will be $200 per) for they may be successfully pursued without 
annum; and it is intended previously to| expanding or elevating the moral faculties. 
opening the school, to publish. an outline of} One of the most valuable and important 
the course of instruction, a list of the books re-| departments of study is that of language. Our 
quisite, and other detailed information, which| native tongue undoubtedly claims the pre- 
would at the present time be premature. eminence in our regard. But there is always 
The managers are sensible that, in anja portion of time, advantageously to be spared 
undertaking of such great responsibility, from other studies, sufficient for acquiring a 








away one of the most fruitful sources of error 
and disputation. Of still higher value is its 
connection with the philosophy, and with the 
history of the progress, of the human mind. 
An education which should embrace ell the 
physical sciences, and not include a know- 
ledge of the phenomena of mind, would be 
defective in all the higher objects of instruc- 
tion. The laws of our intellectual nature are 
as permanent as those of the material world, 
they furnish as clear an evidence of Almighty 
wisdom ; they constitute our real though un- 
seen guides in the pursuit of all other sciences. 

A cautious spirit of enquiry has at length 
rescued this department of science from 
the reproach, to which it was long subject, 
of vain and frivolous subtilty. It diffuses 
its light, by teaching the true method of 
philosophical enquiry, over all other branches 


J of learning. It forms, itself, the basis of a 
which will naturally be scrutinised with ajcompetent knowledge of some foreign lan-||arge and most important part of our know- 


watchful eye, it is due to the friends of the| guage. The exercise is in itself a most use-||edge—that which relates to the sources of 
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our intellectual pleasures, to our social and 
civil rights, and above all, that which treats 
of our moral obligations. This ethical de- 
partment of the philosophy of mind, forms 
indeed its highest and noblest province : for 
we are not left, in its examination, to the un- 
assisted guidance of human reason, but we 
travel by the light which is shed upon it from 
divine revelation. 

Such, as it appears to us, is the just grada- 
tion of the studies requisite for completing 
the education, for invigorating the mental 
powers, and at the same time acquiring that 
due adjustment of their strength which is the 
characteristic of sound reason. When the 
pursuits of learning are thus brought to bear 
upon the great end of existence, the happiness 
and virtue of mankind, they do not serve 
merely to scatter flowers along the path of 
life—but they become the firm friends and 
supporters of religion and morality. 

It should not be objected that the course of 
study we have laid down, is suitable only as 
a preparation for the literary professions, and 
that it can be of little use to men in the more 
mechanical and laborious occupations. If its 
chief value consist in this, that it strengthens 
the faculties, forms habits of patient thought 
and steady perseverance, and establishes in 
the mind just methods of reasoning ;—these 
are of equal value in every sphere of life ; 








course. 
not be an unwilling submission, the reasons 
for which it is required, and the connection in 
which it stands with the highest principles o 
duty should be explained. ‘The history of our 
Society—the nature of our institutions and our 
peculiar testimonies, are, to say the least o 
them, as important to us, as the history and 
constitution of our common country, of which 
every well informed citizen would be ashamed 
to be thought ignorant. 

But if it be thus important to make youth 
acquainted with those parts of the testimonies 
of the Society which distinguish it as a sepa- 
rate people, it must be admitted to be eqnally 
so to instruct them in the common belief o 
the Christian world. The external evidences 
of the truth of revealed religion, are aa proper 
a subject of investigation as any question in 
science. If true, they must be able to with- 
stand, us they ever have done, the severest 
scrutiny. They form, in fact, the most irre- 
sistible weight of proof which has ever been 
brought to bear upon any question of a moral 
nature. Not to make the youthful mind ac- 
quainted with the wonderful train of events, 
the prophecies and their fulfilment, the unde- 
signed and almost miraculous proofs of the 
truth of holy writ by profane and infidel writ- 
ers, the confirmation by natural and moral re- 
and although the studies, during the pursuit} yolutions, which this investigation opens, is to 
of which they were aequired, may be neglect-/ shut out one of the noblest views which the 
ed or forgotten amidst the cares and duties of| Almighty has vouchsafed to us, of the course 
manhood, the mind will retain the impression | of his providence. 
which it has received; as soils will bear the! Thus far, the understanding, and that only, 
marks of a fertilising growth for years after|js necessarily enlightened. The pupil may 
it has mouldered away. |pass from study to study through the course 

It will be readily inferred that, entertaining) we have marked out ; all this knowledge may 
these views of the subject, we shall not at-'be received by him as mere knowledge, and 



































































































































































































































great variety of-miscellaneous learning. It/true religion; for there is no necessary coa- 
is a mistaken idea, that the extent of know-| nection between them. Although by care- 
ledge communicated in a school is a measure |ful cultivation the soil may be prepared by us 
of its value ; for the mere details of any sci-|to receive it, it is not, to use the expressive 
ence, however fresh and vivid at first, gra- 
dually fade from the recollection, if they are 
not frequently re-examined ; and all that re- 
mains with us permanently are the general 
principles, and those particulars which have 
become associated in our mind with familiar 
objects or memorable occurrences. To be 
trained for severe mental labour and disci- 
pline is far better than to have the head filled 
































the kingdom has been sown by the heavenly 
husbandman, that the fruits of righteousness 
can appear. 

But what then? Shall we avoid communi- 
cating instruction—which, when it receives 
the Divine blessing, is of the most valuable 
kind—because it may fail of this? Is it thus 
that Christian parents act towards their own off- 
with a mere collection of facts. spring? Do they not rather the more anx- 

Yet, as every plan of education must be} jously inform and cultivate the youthful mind, 
modified in a degree by the circumstances of| praying and humbly trusting for Divine aid, 
individuals, we shall blend with these princi- secking access to the fountain of life to qua- 
pal studies, the practical branches of educa-||ify them for their labours, watching conti- 
tion, which are of a more palpable and direct) nually against the buddings of evil propensi- 
application to business. These will be pur-|ties, cautioning, reproving, exhorting, as 
sued by the pupils in every stage of their) strength is given them? And what is a pro- 
progress ; and the instruction will be accom-| perly qualified teacher but a delegated parent, 
modated, as far as practicable, to the circum-|to whom the child is committed, that he may 
stances of each child, the length of time for| be instructed in.all these things that we have 
which he is entered, his previous studies, his|enumerated, and that his character may be 
capacity and disposition, and the wishes of| formed after the Christian pattern, as far as 
parents in relation to his future occupations. | example and instruction will go ? 

In an institution for the-guarded, as well as} Not that we suppose any institution capable 
liberal education of youth, members of the|of moulding alike the character of every pu- 
religious society of Friends, a conformity to|pil. But we think we are bound to take the 
the customs and peculiarities—the dress and| best means that circumstances permit for im- 































































































































































































address of the Society, becomes a matter o 
In order that this compliance may|tual character of our children. 











tempt to crowd into the course of study a! the heart remain unwarmed by a single ray of 





proving the faculties and forming the intellec- 
And if we 
inculcate as the great fundamental principle 
of all our instruction, that these studies con- 
tribute to the true honour and dignity of the 
character, only as this is submitted to the 
cross of Christ, we conceive that we place 
human learning in that entire subordination 
to Christian principle and to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, which has ever been the aim 
of the religious Society of Friends. 

Within our own times a remarkable change 
has been taking place throughout the civilised 
world, in respect to the diffusion of know- 
ledge. It is not merely that all classes are 
now taught the common rudiments of learn- 
ing ; but by a judicious selection of objects of 
study, by improved methods of instruction, and 
better elementary treatises than were formerly 
in use, a degree of solid and useful learning is 
imparted to young men even in the ordinary 
walks of life, which has heretofore been limit- 
ed almost exclusively to the rich. The know- 
ledge which is thus becoming universal in the 
middling classes, is brought to bear upon the 
daily business of life, and has become essential 
to the successful cultivation of many of the 
manual arts. Such is the invariable tendency 
of improvements in society. That learning 
which a few centuries ago was confined to the 
wealthy, is now diffused throughout the mass 
of the community, and its light is continually 
augmenting and spreading. For knowledge 
is no longer a mere fountain at which a few 
may drink ; it is spread abroad like the ocean ; 
its waters may be said to be exhaling into the 
atmosphere ; the common air is saturate with 
it, and we imbibe it, as it were, at every pore, 
and with every breath. The alternative is 
not, in this age and in this country, between a 
safe ignorance and a hazardous knowledge. 
It is between a safe knowledge and a hazard- 
ous ignorance. For, however our education 
may be contracted, we cannot, in our neces- 
sary intercourse with men, avoid receiving 


metaphor of holy writ, until the good seed of| impressions of one kind or another from those 


who read and speculate ; and the mind which 
is not well grounded in just principles, will be 
blown about by every wind of doctrine, and 
be peculiarly liable to be dazzled by the glit- 
ter of false learning. If, then, it be demon- 
strated, that without a proper cultivation the 
mind will run to waste, the only question that 
remains is, what method of instruction we 
shall pursue? If it were a question respect- 
ing the mode of tilling a field, or the shape of 
a mechanical tool, we should be answered, 
seek out and adopt the best. Need we ask if 
the human mind is not of more value than a 
blade of grass, or a carpenter’s hammer ? 

In attempting as far as practicable to carry 
into effect their views of the paramount im- 
portance of religious care in the education of 
youth, the managers trust that they will be 
enabled to secure the services of a properly 
qualified Friend in the station of superintend- 
ent. It is their wish to place at the head of 
the institution, a Friend whose duty it shall be 
to devote himself to the charge of the pupils 
in the intervals of study, to watch over and 
mingle with them, to exercise over them the 
peculiar care which judicious and pious pa- 








rents feel to be requisite. An intercourse 
this kind will soften without weakening au- 
thority, and may be made the means of much 
seasonable instruction. This feature in our 
institution will, we trust, recommend it to the 
confidence of parents and to the affections of 
the pupils. By the aid of a mild but firm dis- 
cipline, of competent teachers, and thorough 
instruction in every branch of study that is to 
be pursued, and of sedulous care and over- 
sight on the part of its officers and managers, 
we hope that our institution may prove the 
means, under the Divine blessing, of imparting 
to the youth educated in it, for generations to 
come, that “ good instruction,” which, in the 
language of the motto of William Penn, ‘is 
better than riches.” 

Signed by direction of the board of man- 
agers, 





Cuaries Yarnatt, Sec‘y. 
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Would I the galling loadsa 
Of mortal care and pain ? 

Or call thee from the blest abodes 
To toil on earth again? 





No! be the sore privation mine ! 
Thy race on earth is run ; 

Few of its joys were ever thine, 
And of its glory none! 


One holy aim, one brighter prize, 
Engaged thy fervent care, 

To form thy spirit for the skies, 
To lead thy children there— 


To turn my anxious cares above, 
And, oh! when we should part— 

To guard the pledges of thy love, 
And with a mother’s heart! 


The — of death with glory shine 
When saints the call obey ; 

A light from heaven, an arm divine, 
Are with them on the way ! 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 28, 1833. 


A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE : 
By our friend, the late Benjamin Bates, of Virginia. 


Yes, thou art gone !—those happy years 
Renew their course no more, 

And mingled joys and softened cares, 
And plighted love are o’er. 


Farewell! but round this bleeding heart 
Dear thoughts of thee shall twine, 

And fondly cherished there, impart 
The virtues that were thine. 


There, mingling with the streams of life, 
Thy various merits blend, 

My dear companion, tender wife, 
Sweet comforter, and friend ! 


And, oh! can love surpassing sense, 
That sooth’d a life of pain, 

Borne by a sainted spirit hence, 
Revisit earth again? 


Didst thou (or was it but the flight 
Of faney roving wild ?) 

Come like an angel cloth’d in light >— 
*Twas Tacé, and she smiled. 


Yea, in the silent hours of rest, 
When care forgets to weep, 

When wearied nature sinks oppress’d 
To short and troubled sleep, 


I ’ve seen thee, fair as evening’s star, 
Sweet as an angel’s love, 

Restor’d to health, returned from far, 
Or leaning from above! 


But not alone to raptur’d thought, 
In visions thus divine— 

Oft in my waking hours unsought, 
Thy spirit visits mine. 


And though this earth has lost its charms, 
Though sad is every scene, 

And all, like these deserted arms, 
Is void where thou hast been : 


Still, still this heart, with anguish torn, 
Has found a lone retreat, 

A place where parted friends return, 
And kindred spirits meet. 


The love that in thy bosom dwelt, 
O’er death extends its reign, 

The sweet communion we have felt, 
My spirit feels again. 


And yet can I Jament that thou 
Art suff ’ring here no more? 

That songs immortal cheer thee now, 
That all thy wars are o’er? 





I saw and felt celestial aids 
Attend thy parting breath ; 

My soul was with thee through the shades, 
And at the gates of death. 


Sweet was thy clese, though all around 
In silent anguish bung ; 

Calm was thy spirit, love the sound 
That trembled on thy tongue. 


Rest, happy soul! thy rest is come ! 
*Tis for myself I mourn, 

And for these precious babes to whom 
Thou never must return. 


Rest, and may we that bliss attain 
Where thou art gone before, 

And heaven shall join our souls again, 
For death to part no more. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
Frederick, Md. 4th Mo. 22nd, 1833. 
Reading in the journal of our ancient Friend, 
George Fox, I felt an inclination to transcribe 
the following epistle written by him to Friends, 
and should be glad to see it appear in “ The 
Friend.” A Susscriper. 


Swathmore, 29th of 10th mo. 1679. 


Dear Friends,—All be valiant for the Lord’s 
truth upon the earth, which the serpent, satan, 
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Yearly Meeting peertiag shee 
Providence, Rhode-island, 3d Mo. 11, 1833. 

The committee of the boarding school es- 
tablished by the yearly meeting of Friends of 
New England, having, by the sanction and di- 
rection of the yearly meeting, recently erected 
an additional building, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for a classical and scientific department 
of the institution, deem it right to extend the 
information thereof more generally among the 
members of our religious Society. 

In this department of the school are taught 
the Latin and Greek languages, mathematics, 
including the elementary and higher branches, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry, with their 
application to machinery and manufactures ; 
and provision is made for practical instruction 
in mineralogy,;—to which other portions of 
natural history will be added, as the demands 
for such instruction may render the introduc- 
tion of them expedient. The building contains 
a convenient lecture room, a laboratory, and 
apartments in which are arranged philosophi- 
cal and chemical apparatus, and a good 
mineralogical cabinet. 

This department of the school is_now in suc- 
cessful operation, under competent teachers, 
and lectures are regularly given in the several 
branches of experimental science. A class of 
pupils, both in the male and female schools, 
receive instruction in the French language ; 
and attention is given to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and the doctrines of Christian morality 
as inculcated by the principles of our religious 
Society. 

The committee entertain the hope that this 
new and important addition to the boarding 
school, which it is their intention to preserve 
in conformity to the principles and usages of 
Friends, will satisfy the views of those parents 
who wish to confer upon their children the 
benefits of a liberal and enlarged education ; 
—and, that while it will obviate the necessity 
of placing them beyond the sphere of the So- 
ciety for the completion of their studies, it may 
furnish them with all the essential literary ad- 
vantages, preparatory to a life of usefulness 
and virtue. 

The general literary supervision of the 
boarding-school has recently been intrusted to 






the devil, is out of; and in the truth keep him | Joux Griscom, to whom letters of application 


out, in which you all have peace, life, and unity |for admission to the classical department may 
with God and his Son, and one with another. |he addressed. 


Let the love of God fill all your hearts, that in 
it you may build up and edify one another in 
the light, life, holy spirit, and power of God, 
the glorious comfortable gospel of Christ, 
the Heavenly Man, your Lord and Saviour, 
who will fill all your vessels with his heavenly 
wine and water of life, clothe you with his hea- 
venly clothing, his fine linen that never wax- 
eth old; and arm you with his heavenly ar- 
mour ; that ye may stand faithful witnesses 
for God and his Son, who is come, and hath 
given you an understanding to know him, and 
ye are in him. So walk in him, in whom ye 
all have life and salvation, and peace with 
God. My love to you in the Lord Jesus 


Terms for the board and tuition of each 
scholar, not a member of New England yearly 
meeting, are, in this department, $150 per 
annum, exclusive of books and stationary ; and 
in the English school $100, including class 
books and stationary. Applications for ad- 
mission are decided upon by the acting com- 
mittee of the school, which meets at Providence 
on the third day before the first fifth day in 
each month. 

Signed by direction of the acting committee. 

Wittiam Jenxrns, Clerk. 


The substance of the «rtiele, communicated by a 


Christ, in whom I have laboured; and God |much esteemed friend, relative to “ Heathen names 
Almighty, in his eternal power and wisdom,|°f the months and days,” has perhaps before ap- 


preserve you to his glory: Amen. 
Gerorez Fox. 


ee in the pages of this Journal, but it is appre- 
nded benefit may attend the insertion at the present 
time. 
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know it. And now I will do so for ever; I 


Dr. Mather was confined about six weeks 


Piety exemplified in the lives of eminent Chris-| can do no other.” Further he writes, “ The] by that sickness which terminated his valuable 


tians.—No. 7. 
COTTON MATHER. 

Some of the first settlers in the North Ame- 
rican states were driven by intolerance from 
Britain, their native land, to seek refuge in 
those dreary and uncomfortable regions. Cot- 
ton, the son of Increase Mather, a non-con- 


formist divine of this class of emigrants, was} 


born at Boston, in New England, in the year 
1662. At the free school of his native land, 
he gained a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and such was his proficiency, that 
when he was only twelve years old, he was 
admitted into Harvard college, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in various branches of litera- 
ture and science. It was his custom to pur- 
sue his studies in a regular systematic manner, 
and to write remarks upon all the books he 
read, which tended to fix their contents in his 
memory. Before he was nineteen, he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of M. A. and being en- 
gaged as a tutor, he constantly improved him- 
self, while he was instructing his pupils, in va- 
rious departments of learning. Nor was he 
concerned merely to advance those committed 
to his care in general, but also to establish 
them in religious knowledge. With the ten- 
derest solicitude he watched over their morals, 
put the best books into their hands, conversed 
with them frequently and affectionately on 
subjects of the highest importance, and gently 
led them into the paths of divine wisdom and 
righteousness. This office he retained up- 
wards of seven years, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing several of his pupils become eminent 
characters in the church and the world. 


Being troubled, from his childhood, with a 
stammering impediment in his speech, by ha- 
bituating himself toa deliberate manner of pro- 
nunciation, he remedied this defect ; and en- 
tered on the work of preaching in the year 
1680. 

He appears to have been censured by some 


for an excessive austerity of life. But the fre- 
quency of his fasts, and days of retirement for 
devotion, appear not to have interrupted his 
active exertions of benevolence, and were pro- 
bably the means of maintaining the life and 
energy of religion in his own soul. We should 
remember who hath said, ‘* Them that honour 
me, will I honour ;” and perhaps we shall find 
more ground to suspect ourselves of luke- 
warmness, than to level severe and sweep- 
ing censures at his conduct. 

It may be edifying to the Christian reader 
to be furnished, from his diary, with some of 
those secret transactions with God, which 
employed his mind on those days of retirement. 

On one of these occasions, he says, “ While 
I was in the midst of disconsolate reflections, 
the spirit of the Lord caused me to behold the 
obedience, the sacrifice, and the suretyship, of 
my precious Redeemer, as provided by the 
Father, for the relief of my «distresses ; and 
that good spirit caused me to rely upon it. So 
that I said, with tears of joy before the Lord, 
now I know that all my debts are paid. My 
God will now make no demand upon me, but 
that [ love him, and praise him, and glorify 
my blessed Saviour for ever. I know it, J 


thoughts of Christ are become exceeding fre- 
quent with me. I meditate on his glorious 
person, as the eternal Son of God incarnate ; 
and I behold the infinite God as coming to me, 
and meeting with me in this blessed Mediator. 
I fly to him on multitudes of occasions every 
day, and am impatient, if many minutes have 
passed, without some recourse to him. I find, 
that where Christ comes, a wondrous light, life, 
and peace, come with him, together with 
strength to go through services and sufferings. 
The holiness and happiness to which I am in- 
troduced by this way of living, is better to me 
than all the enjoyments of this world. All the 
riches of this world appear contemptible things 
to me, while I have the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 
every thing else, if I may but enjoy this felicity. 
He is the substance, and all the creatures are 
but shadows of him. From hence, I am 
wondrously reconciled to my approaching 
death ; for I consider it as my going from 
creatures here, to him in whom I shall have 
all that [ leave, and infinitely more. When I 
now find any thing amiable or comfortable in 
any creature, | commonly fly away, as it were, 
from them to my Christ, my Saviour; and I 
think how great is his goodness and his beau- 
ty. As for the delights of the world, I know 
of none comparable to those I take in com- 
munion with my Saviour. As for the riches 
of this world, I use no labour for them. In 
my Saviour I have unsearchable riches ; and, 
in my fruition of him, I have a full supply of 
all my wants. As for the honours of this 
world, I do nothing to gain them for myself. 
To be employed in the Lord’s work, for the 
advancement of his kingdom, is all the ho- 
nour I wish. I find the thoughts of my Sa- 


viour for ever sweetening the bitter waters of|services, which have been very many. 


Marah to me. I find him the comforter, that 
always relieves my soul when I have him near 
tome. I dare not let my mind be idle as I 
walk in the streets. I rebuke myself, and 
make my moan to heaven, if I have gone many 
steps without one thought of my Saviour.” 

On another of these occasions, he writes,— 
** Heaven has, as it were, been open to me this 
day. Never did I so long to die, and fly away 
to heaven. I have seen and felt unutterable 
things. I have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious. I can by no means relate the com- 
munications of heaven to which I have been 
admitted. [am now sure that the great God 
is my God; that I stand before him in the 
righteousness of Clrrist; that no good shall be 
withheld from me ; that God will use me to 
glorify him greatly ; and that I shall be an ob- 
ject for the everlasting triumphs of infinite 
grace. i was scarcely able to bear the exta- 
cies of divine love inte which I was raptured. 
They exhausted my spirits; they made me 
faint ; they were insupportable. I was forced 
to withdraw from them, lest the raptures 
should make me swoon away.’’* 


* The revelations, here set forth, remind one of 
the apostle to the Gentiles; of whom Isaac Watts.is 


life. In a note to his physician, he says, “ My 
last enemy is come; I would say, my best 
friend.’* When one of his people asked him, 
whether he was desirous to die ? he answered, 
‘I dare not say that | am; nor yet that 1 am 
not. I would be entirely resigned to God.”’ At 
another time, he was mentioning some matters 
which he had in hand, and which he would 
willingly have lived to finish ; but checked 
himself for harbouring any desire of life, and 
said, ‘If the God of my life hath ordered 
otherwise, I desire to have no will of my own.” 
When the physician intimated that his sick- 
ness was likely to be unto death, he lifted up 
his hands and eyes unto heaven, and said,— 
* Thy will be done on earth, as it is in hea- 


I care not, if I am stripped of|ven,” and a few hours before his death, he ex- 


claimed, “ Now I have nothing more to do 
here; my willis entirely swallowed up in the 
will of God.” Toa young minister, his ne- 
phew, he said, ** My dear son, | bless you ; I 
wish you all manner of blessings. May you 
be strong in the grace with which our Lord 
Jesus Christ will furnish you. And may you 
be an instrument in displaying his beauties and 
glories to others. Let it be your ambition to 
bring forth much of that fruit by which our 
heavenly Father is glorified. May you be 
faithful in good works. You have been inti- 
mately acquainted with my poor manner of 
living. Follow whatever you have seen in 
it that is agreeable to the pattern of a glori- 
ous Christ. My dear son, I do, with all pos- 
sible affection, recommend you to the blessing 
of our dear Lord Jesus Christ. Take my 
hand, with my heart full of blessings.” 

To his own son, he said, “ You have been 
a dear and pleasant child to me, and I wish 
you as many blessings as you have done me 
I wish 
and pray, that the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, may be yours ; and that his bless- 
ing may rest upoa you. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.” 

He enjoyed a sweet composure of mind to 
the last, and died, February 13th, 1727, in the 
sixty-fifih year of his age. 

It would not be easy to fix on an individual, 
in whom studious and devotional habits were 
more admirably combined with active exer- 
tions of benevolence, than in the subject of 
this memoir. His good sense, sound judgment, 
and ample experience, joined with a certain 
happy, insinuating manner, which imparted an 
air of novelty to familiar truths, and a dignity 
and instructive tendency to common incidents, 
rendered his sage counsels and admonitions 
peculiarly valuable. And few could, by an 
apt simile, or a passing circumstance, give 
more point or permanent impression to the 
lesson of instruction he meant to convey. 
Thus, when teaching his son the art of pre- 
serving mental tranquillity, amidst the inevita- 
ble vexations of human life, he gives him the 
following advice : 


overpowering glories of heaven ; from whence I con- 
clude, that the apostle was in the body when he was 


stated by his biographer to have said :—* St. Paul’s| caught up into paradise.” Whatever may be thought 


Thorn in the Flesh, mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 7, was the 
debilitated state of his nerves, occasioned by the 


of the soundness of this conclusion, it is interesting 
as proceeding from so good a man as Dr. Watts. 
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“Tt may not be amiss for you to have twojed our ancient Friends to forbear the vulgar 
heaps ; a heap of unintelligibles, and a heap|appellations of the months and days, and to 
of incurables. Every now and then you willjobserve in their conversations and writings 
meet something or other that may pretty much|such names as were agreeable to Scripture, 
distress your thoughts ; but the shortest wayjand the practice of good men therein record- 
with the vexations will be to throw them into |ed 
the keap they belong to, and be no more dis- 
tressed about them. You will meet with some 
unaccountable and incomprehensible things, 
particularly ia the conduct of many people. 
Throw them into your heap of unintelligibles ; 
leave them there. Trouble your mind no fur- 
ther; hope the best, or think no more about 
them. You will meet with some unpersuad- 
able people ; no counsel, no reason will do.any 
thing upon the obstinate, especially as to the 
making of due submissions upon offences. 
Throw them into the heap of incurables ; leave 
them there. And so do you go on, to do as 
you can, what you have to do. Let not the 
crooked things that cannot be made straight 
encumber you.” 

Influenced by a disinterested regard for the 
public good, he planned and promoted several 
useful institutions, of which he was an active 
member: particularly a society for suppress- 
ing disorders, and promoting a reformation 
of manners ; and a society of peace-makers, 
whose professed businéss it was to compose 
differences, and prevent law suits. He was 
one of the commissioners for Indian affairs, 
and did what lay in his power for promoting 
the instruction and happiness of those poor 

le. 

Much as he was engaged in the active duties 
of his function, and various employments of 
charity, he composed and published three hun- 
dred and eighty-two distinct pieces. Though 
many of these were but small, yet others were 
massy works of considerable labour—among 
which was * An Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, from its first planting”—folio ; and 
a number of other works in octavo. 



































4th. April is generally supposed to derive 
its name from the Greek appellation of Venus, 
an imaginary goddess worshipped by the Ro- 
mans. 

5th. May is said to have been so called from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, another of their 
pretended ethnic deities, to whom in this 
month they paid their devotions. 

6th. June is said to take its name from 
Juno, one of the supposed goddesses of the 
heathen. 

7th. July, so called from Julius Cesar, one 
of the Roman emperors, who gave his*own 
name to this month, which before was called 
Quintilis, or the fifth. 

8th. August, so named in honour of Augus- 
tus Cesar, another of the Roman emperors. 
This month was before called Sextiles, or the 
sixth.* 

The other four months, namely, September, 
October, November, and December, still re- 
tain their numerical Latin names; which, ac- 
cording to the late regulation of the calendar, 
will for the future be improperly applied. 
However, from the continued use of theni hi- 
therto, as well as from the practice of the Jews 
before the Babylonish captivity,t it seemeth 
highly probable, that the method of distinguish- 
ing the months by their numerical order only, 
was the most ancient, as it is the most plain, 
simple, and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names 
to several of the months in honour of their pre- 
tended deities ; so the like idolatry prevailing 
among our Saxon ancestors, induced them to 
call the days of the week by the name of the 
idol, which on that day they peculiarly wor- 
shipped. Hence, the first day of the week 
was by them called Sunday, from their cus- 
tomary adoration of the sun upon that day. 

The second day of the week they called 
Monday, from their usual custom of worship- 
ping the moon on that day. 

The third day of the week they named Tues- 
day, in honour of one of their idols called 
Tuisco. 

The fourth day of the week was called 
Wednesday, from the appellation of Woden, 
another of their idols. 

The fifth day of the week was called Thurs- 
day, from the name of an idol called Thor, to 
whom they paid their devotions upon that day. 

The sixth day of the week was termed Fri- 
day, from the name of Friga, an imaginary 
goddess by them worshipped. 

The seventh day they styled Saturday, as is 
supposed from Saturn, or Seater, by them then 
worshipped. 

Seeing therefore that these appellations and 
names of days, months, and times, are of 
an idolatrous or superstitious original, con- 
trary to the divine command, the practice of 
good and holy men in former ages, and 
repugnant to the Christian testimony borne by 
our faithful Friends and predecessors in the 
truth, for the sake of which they patiently en- 
dured many revilings ; let neither the reproach 
of singularity, nor the specious reasonings of 
such as would evade the cross of Christ, turn 













































The children of Israel, the people whom 
God chose out of all the families of the earth 
to place his name among, and to make himself 
known unto, were strictly commanded, not 
only to abstain from the idolatrous practices of 
the nations in the midst of whom they dwelt, 
but were enjoined to be circumspect in all 
things that the Lord commanded ; and even to 
“make no mention of the name of other gods, 
neither to let it be heard out of their mouth.”* 
This injunction was not relative to any legal 
or typical rites, external ceremonies, or insti- 
tutions of the law peculiar to the Jewish na- 
tion, but was a perpetual command and stand- 
ing ordinance respecting the honour of the 
Cne Almighty Being, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever; and as such ought to be 
regarded by us, and by all the generations of 
those who with the heart believe, as well as 
with the tongue confess, “ that the Lord he is 
God ;” and that “there is none else beside 
Him ;”’ who hath declared, ** I am the Lord ; 
that is my name ; and my glory will I not give 
to another, neither my praise to graven 
images.” 

Convinced of this great and everlasting 
truth, our ancient Friends were conscientious- 
ly concerned to refrain from the use of those 
names of months and days, which had -been 
ascribed by way of honour to the idols of the 
heathen, and in conformity to their false wor- 
ships. ‘This concern rested upon them from 
a firm persuasion that the glorious gospel day 
and time was come, wherein the Lord was ful- 
filling his covenant with Israel, viz. “I will 
take away the names of Baalimt out of his 
mouth, and they shall no more be remembered 
by their name.”{ And that you may the 
more clearly discern the importance of that 
Christian testimony borne by our predecessors 
in this case, we recommend what follows to 
your serious consideration. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, that | will cut off the names of the 
idols out of the land, and they shall no more be re- 
membered.” Zee. xiii. 2. 

The ever blessed truth, in its excellency 
and simplicity, as it relates to the various and 
most minute circumstances of our lives, if at- 
tended to in obedience to the precepts and 
commands of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and under the influence of his pure 
quickening spirit in the heart, leads the mind 
into a state of quietude and peaceful resigna- 
tion to the will of our Holy Redeemer, which 
a conformity to the prevailing customs of the 
worldly wise, in their most polished and allur- 
ing forms, cannot possibly yield. 

May the following weighty and worthy sub- 
ject, contained in an epistle from the meeting 
for sufferings in London, the sixth day of 
seventh month, 1751, obtain the candid and 
serious consideration of our beloved young 
Friends. 


A brief account of the origin of the names of some of the 
months of the year, and of all the days of the week, 
now customarily and commonly used. 

Ist. January was so called from Janus, an 
ancient king of Italy, whom heathenish super- 
stition had deified, to whom a temple was 
built, and this month dedicated. 

2d. February was so called from Februa, a 
word denoting purgation by sacrifices ; it being 
usual in this month for the priests of the hea- 
then god Pan to offer sacrifices, and perform 
certain rites, conducing, as was supposed, to 
the cleansing or purgation of the people. 

3d. March was so denominated from Mars, 
feigned to be the god of war, whom Romulus, 
founder of the Roman empire, pretended to 
be his father. 





* Exod. xxiii. 13. Deut. iv. 35. Isaiah xliii. 8. 

+ This word Baalim being the plural number o 
Baal, signifying Lord, has relation to the names of 
ee idols of the heathen, worshipped in several 

aces. 


t See Hosea, ii. 17. 


We think it may be useful and expedient, on 
the present occasion, to revive in your re- 
membrance some of the motives which induc- 





* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 12. 
t See the Scriptures to the time of Ezra. 
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240 THE FRIEND. 


you aside from the simplicity of the gospel i THE FRIEND. 


by considerations of a far higher nature, is 
nor discourage you from keeping to the lan- 


. thus forced upon us by circumstances that we 
guage of truth, in denominating the months NTH cannot evade; and we rejoice to think that a 
and days according to the plain and scriptural Fe ree eo character will be given to it, by the compre- 


way of expression: thereby following the ex- = hensive views and elevated tone of the report 
ample of our worthy elders, and coming up in| We call the attention of our readers to the/ before us. 

a noble and honourable testimony against|circular of the managers of the Haverford) There is one part of this concern respecting 
these, and all other remains of idolatry and|school, published in to-day’s paper. We re-| which we feel much solicitude ; we mean the 
























superstition. joice that this institution, which has been for| general superintendence of the institution. We 
alii ‘a long time anxiously looked to by many of} know of few situations more important, or in- 

our members, is in such a state of forward-| volving duties more interesting and delightful 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. ‘ness, that, from what we learn, it will most|than will attach to this office. We think we 


Lesson XV. |probably be opened in the ensuing autumn.|know many individuals who would grace the 
We presume that the menagers feared to|station, whose judgment and benevolence would 
Where did our Saviour go from Judea ? commit themselves on this point until the very|be called into useful action by it, in whom 
John c. iv. v. 1, 2, and 3. |important station of superintendent should be| perhaps its duties would develope new powers 
Through what country did he pass? Jvhn| filled to their satisfaction ; but we know it to|of usefulness, which they are scarcely con- 
Ce iv. Vv. 4. ibe the opinion of many of them that there is|scious of possessing. Should a sense of duty 
By what people was Samaria settled after| no other obstacle than this to its being opened |to the rising generation induce such an one 
the Israelites had been carried away? Read | jn the ninth or tenth month next. as we could designate to offer himself for the 
2 Kings c. xvii. : ; The scite of this interesting institution is|station, some of our most sanguine wishes in 
Were the Samaritans idolators ? happily adapted for the purpose. It is one|relation to the school would be gratified. It 
Where was the city of Sychar situated ? capable of great embellishment by judicious|would then, we are persuaded, unite the suf- 
John c. iv. v. 5. Read Gen. c. xxxiii. v. 19,| cultivation and planting ; there are two fine frages of all, and become a cherished part of 
and Josh. c. xxiv. v. 32. streams of water running through it, on either | those institutions which bear the impress of 
What is said of our Saviour when he had) of which is sufficient fall for the erection of ajour principles, and are destined to convey that 
arrived at Jacob's well? John. iv. v. 6. small water power for mechanical purposes, | impress to future generations. 
To whom did he apply for water to drink ?| or for supplying water to the school-house ; _ 
John c. iv. v7 the access is at all times easy from the city ; 
Where were his disciples at this time ?)/and the general healthiness and picturesque 
John c. iv. v. 8. beauty of the neighbourhood are well known 


What was the woman's answer to our Lord?|to be surpassed by few districts of our coun- 
John c. iv. v. 9. 


: try. “The annual meeting of the ‘ Ladies’ Asso- 
Why did not the Jews associate with the} ‘The view taken by the managers of the ob- ciation auxiliary to the American Colonization 
Samaritans? Acts c. x. v. 28. Read also ject and plan of the system of education to be Society’ will be held in the Franklin Insti- 
a Ne ids woman [Porn te schon i we opm tect hd Sy (Tune) the hin 
y , ' general attention, and give general satisfaction. |* © COCK in the allernoon, when their repor 
of Samaria? John c. iv. v. 10. To ourselves it appears to be a plain and will be read. All persons interested in the 
What is the precious gift of God? Eph. practical exposition of sound principles, bring-| CUS are invited to attend.” 
c. ii. v. 8.—John c. i- v. 17. 9 eae .. jing them to bear upon the great end of in- _ 
Is it offered unto all men? 1 Titus c. ii-| struction, the formation of a sober, intelligent,| The annual meeting of Friends’ “ Central 
v. 11, 12, and 13. é practical character. We trust that it will be|School Association” will be held on second 
Had our Lord been prophesied of under the| read with close attention and a candid mind, day, the 13th of 5th month next, at 3 o'clock 
figure of a fountain of water? Zech. c. xiii.) 444 we do not doubt that it will carry convic-|P, M. in the committee room, Arch street. 
v. 1. ae E tion with it; for there are some truths, the Gerorce Srewarpson, Sec’y. 
5 — all invited to partake of this water of| mere enunciation of which, in clear and sim-! Philadelphia, 4th mo. 26, 1833. 
life? Rev. c. xxii. v. 17. ple language, supplies the place, and does} N.B. The State of Pennsylvania having 


— away the necessity, of elaborate argument.| incorporated the members of this association, 
WELLS For ourselves, we have long been of the opi-junder the name of the “ Haverford School 

: x, A nion, that the manner in which scientific pur-| Association,” a copy of the charter will be 

yor ray nena y to luge Hecke, wes highly ealeea |SUits are becoming daily more and more|sub nitted for their acceptance. General at- 
anil very frugally imparted. Hence the wandering blended with the ordinary business of civilised tendance is therefore desired. 
tribes, in those tracts through which they yearly | Nations, requires a corresponding change a 
travel, dig wells and cisterns at certain distances,|the system of education. The community 
which they have the art of concealing in such a} around us is sensible of this; we see the ex- 


manner, that another who travels the same way will pression of the feeling in the establishment of 
not discover them. In this way perhaps they may 


be said to take possession of certain districts, and to libraries, lyceums, and institutes for the me- 
render them their own property, as was done by | chanics and the working classes in every sec- 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in respect to Palestine.|tion of the Union. The ordinary advantages 


Hence the contentions, respecting wells, were of| of society, the very means of subsistence will 
great moment. Wells belong to those who find, 


or dig them first. Sometimes they are owned by a become stinted oy if we do ae keep pace 
number of shepherds in common, who come to them with this wide spreading intelligence. This 
on appointed days with their flocks, in an ordor pre-|is more especially the case in reference 
viously settled upon, descend a number of steps|to the business of the chemist, the machinist, 
= aaa bese = Pro ee the miner, the civil engineer, and the worker 
for the flock. ‘The waters of wile and fontalan ave a” metale—all of them enpertnnt branches .°"| 8 o’clock in the evening. 

called living waters, and are very much esteemed. | business, and presenting, from the union of in- Josrrn Wanurnoton, Sec’ry. 
Hence they are made a symbol of prosperity, and|telligence and industry which is peculiarly re- Philad. 4 mo. 1833 ’ 

God himself is compared to a fountain of living) quisite for their successful prosecution, strong P 2 


waters. (Jer. ¢. ii, v. 13.—Zech. ¢. xiv. v. 8.) claims of preference to the youth of our So- 
— ciety. 
A degree of cultivation, called for, it is true, 


We have been requested to insert the fol- 
lowing notice ; the principal object of the as- 
sociation, we understand, is the promotion of 
education in Liberia. 


A meeting of the “ ilaverford School Asso- 
ciation”’ will be held on second day, the 13th 
of 5th month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. in the 
committee room of Friends’ meeting house, 
in Arch street. 










Henry Corr, Sec’y. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 26, 1833. 


The male branch of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends, in Philadelphia quarterly 
meeting, will be held in Arch street meeting- 
house, on second day, the sixth proximo, at 
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